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CHAPTER IV. — (Continued.) 

COLONEL ETHAN ALLEN. 

“On Sunday evening, the 31st of May,’’— says Henry Hall in 
his “ Ethan Allen, The Robin Hood of Vermont ” — “ Allen arrived at 
Bennington. The town, being orthodox and congregationalist, Sun- 
day is observed with Puritanic severity, but he finds the people too 
jubilant for religious solemnity. The old six-pound cannon from 
Fort Hoosac is brought out and fired in honor of the new State of 
Vermont. 

“ What changes had taken place during his three years’ absence ! 
Ilis only son is dead; his wife and four daughters are in Sunder- 
land ; two brothers have become state officers. Levi Allen, one of 
the foremost Green Mountain Boys in 1775, has now become a tory. 
Burgoyne has swept along the western borders, and has been cap- 
tured. Allen s old followers under Seth Warner have won renown 
at Quebec, Montreal, ITubbardston, Bennington, Saratoga and Ticon- 
deroga. I he constitution has been formed and the state govern- 
ment organized. A legislature has been elected, held one session, 
and adjourned to meet this week.” 

By his first wife Ethan Allen had, as we have seen, one son and 
four daughters. Their names were Lorain, Joseph, Lucy, Mary Ann, 
and Parmelia. They were all born before the family moved to Ver- 
mont. Joseph died at Sheffield when eleven years old, while his 
father was in captivity. Lorain and Mary Ann died unmarried, 
Lucy married the Hon. T. Hitchcock, Parmelia married Eleazar W. 
Keyes, Esq., and these both resided and died at Burlington. The 
wife and mother died in Sunderland in the early part of 1783, an ex- 
cellent and pious woman.” 

In the Vermont Gazette of February 21, 1784, the second mar- 
riage of Ethan Allen is announced in these words : “ Married at 
Westminster, on the 9th of Feb., the Honorable General Ethan Allen, 
to the amiable Mrs. Lydia Buchanan, a lady possessing in an emi- 
nent degree every graceful qualification requisite to render the 
hymenial bonds felicitous.” The lady’s name was not Lydia but 
Frances, familiarly called Fanny. The date of the marriage was 
piobably the 16th instead of the 9th of February. The story of this 
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somewhat impromptu wedding has often been told with variations. 

It is given here substantially as stated by Henry Hall. 

The supreme court were at breakfast with Counselor Stephen 
R. Bradley of Westminster, when Gen. Allen, in a sleigh with a span 
of dashing black horses and a colored driver, drove up to the house. 
Passing through the breakfast-room, he found in the next room the 
spirited young widow of twenty-four, Mrs. Frances Buchanan, who 
was living in the house with her mother, Mrs. Wall. 

This was the house of Cream Brush, whose name so often 
appears among the York land claimants, and Mrs. Buchanan was his 

step-daughter. Brush committed suicide in New York in 1779. His 

widow married Patrick Wall of New York, and after some years 
residence there they moved to Westminster and occupied the house 
of her former husband. The name of her first husband, father of 
Mrs. Frances Buchanan, is not known. But Mrs. Buchanan had been 
fashionably educated, and her first husband was a Capt. Buchanan. 

Dressed in her morning gown, Mrs. Buchanan was standing on 
a chair arranging china and glass on some upper shelves. She 
amused her visitor with some witticism about the broken decanter in 
her hands. A brief chat ensued, then Allen said : “ Fanny, if we 
are ever to be married, now is the time, for I am on my way to 
Arlington.” “Very well,” she replied ; “give me time to put on my 
josie.” The couple passed into a third room where the judges were 
smoking, and Allen said: “Judge Robinson, this young woman and 
myself have concluded to marry each other, and to have you perform 
the ceremony.” “When?” “Now.” “ But, General, this is an im- 
portant matter. Have you given it serious consideration ? ” “Cer- 
tainly, but,” here the general glanced proudly down at his handsome 
and accomplished companion, twenty-two years his junior, “I do not 
think it requires much consideration in this particular case, and 
soon the lady’s trunk and guitar were in the sleigh and the bells 
jingled merrily westward. 

The children of this marriage were three ; the lovely and accom ■ 
plished Fanny Allen, who died in a nunnery at Montreal, and two 
sons, who became officers in the United States army, and both died 
at Norfolk, Va. Ethan A. Allen, now of New York, is a son of these, 
and bears his father’s name. 

Gen. Allen was very proud and fond of his young and charming 
wife, and they lived very happily together during the brief remnant 
of his career. They made it their home in Sunderland till the spiing 
of 1787, when he moved to Burlington and established his residence 
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on a fine tract of intervale north of the city, afterwards known as the 
Van Ness farm. There was a partial failure of crops in 1788, so that 
the following winter there was great scarcity of hay. Col. Ebenezer 
Allen, who was no relation but a great friend of Gen. Ethan Allen 
and himself a distinguished soldier, had settled at Allen’s Point at 
the south end of South Hero. Hearing that Allen was short of hay, 
Ebenezer told him he would furnish him a load if Ethan would come 
over and make him a visit. Accordingly on the 10th of February, 
1789, taking his colored man for a driver, Ethan drove ovei on the 
ice with a pair of horses and sled. He intended to return in the 
evening; but Ebenezer had invited in a company of congenial spirits, 
old friends of Ethan, and the time passed so swiftly that it was nearly 
morning when the General finally got upon the load and was diiven 
toward Burlington, a distance of something over twelve miles. The 
negro spoke to him several times, but got no answer, and supposed 
he was asleep, comfortably wrapped up and lying in the hay. But 
when he got home he found Gen. Allen unconscious, and either dead 
or dying. Ira Allen in a letter to his brother Levi (then in London) 
says: “I arrived at Burlington on the nth of February, and was 
surprised with the solemn news of the death of Gen. Allen, who 
departed this life that day in a fit of apoplexy. On the 16th his 
remains were interred with the honors of war. His friends from 
Bennington and parts adjacent attended and the procession was truly 
solemn and numerous.” He was buried in the Green Mountain 
cemetery, on the banks of the Winooski, where his resting place is 
marked by a granite shaft 42 feet in height, which supports a statue 
of the hero, 8 feet 4 inches in height, cut from the marble of Carrara 
after a design by Peter Stephenson. 

Ethan Allen’s most ambitious literary work was an octavo of 477 
pages, entitled “ Reason the Only Oracle of Man.” The preface is 
dated July 2, 1782, and it was published for the author in 1784 a t 
Bennington. Almost the whole edition was destroyed by the burning 
of the building wherein it was printed, so that copies of the work are 
exceedingly rare. The copy which he presented to his wife contains 
the following lines complimentary to that lady, and the other entiies 
given below. It is preserved in the State Library at Montpelier. 

“ Dear Fanny wife, the beautiful and young, 

The partner of my Joys, my dearest self, 

My love, pride of my life, your sexes pride, 

And patern of sincere politeness, 

To thee a welcome compliment I make, 

Of treasures rich, the oracles of reason,” 
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On the top of the page on which the above is written, is the 
following : 

“Ethan Allen was bom the 21 of Jany 1739 and Fanny Allen his wife 
was born the 4th of April 1760, and were married the 16th of February 
1784. 

This Book is a present from the Author to his Lady.” 

This is all on a fly leaf in the author’s own bold hand. The 
title page in full is as follows : 

Reason the Only Oracle of Man, or a Compenduous System of Natural 
Religion. Alternately Adorned with Confutations of a Variety of Doctrines 
Incompatible to It ; Deduced from the Most Exalted Ideas which we are 
Able to Form of the Divine and Human Characters, and from the Universe 
in General. By Ethan Allen, Esq. Bennington : State of Vermont ; Printed 
by Haswell & Russell. M, DCC, LXXXIV. 

The substance of Ethan Allen’s theology consisted in a belief in 
the existence of a Supreme Creator and Governor of the universe, 
in a belief that man would be rewarded Or punished in a futuie state, 
in accordance with his doings in this life ; that reason is a sufficient 
guide for man, and that a revelation is unnecessary, and being 
unnecessary, has never been made and is not to be expected. 
Whether this work, “ Reason the Only Oracle,” was all his own, has 
been doubted. And there is some reason to believe that it was the 
joint work of himself and Dr. Thomas Young; that the manuscript 
was left in Dr. Young’s hands when Allen came to Bennington, and 
that the latter procured and published the work after Dr. Young s 
death, pursuant to an agreement between the two that the survivoi 
should publish it. It is said to be a work of considerable polish, 
more than any other work of Ethan Allen, and marked by much 
force of reasoning. But the present writer has to confess that he has 
not read it. 

After the death of her husband, Mrs. Frances Allen, then but 
twenty-nine, made it her home for about three years with her mother 
at Westminster. She then married Hon. Jabez Penniman of Col- 
chester, and there lived to a good old age, leaving several children 
of her last marriage. 

The historian, Ladock Thompson, made a careful study of Ethan 
Allen, and he sums up his character as follows: “With regard to the 
general character of Ethan Allen, the conspicuous and commendable 
traits upon which his fame rests were his unwavering patriotism, his 
love of freedom, his wisdom, boldness, courage, energy, peiseveiance , 
his aptitude to command, his ability to inspire those under him with 
respect and confidence ; his high sense of honor and probity and 
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justice; his generosity and kindness and sympathy in the afflictions 
and sufferings of others. Opposed to these good qualities were his 
self-sufficiency, his personal vanity, his occasional rashness, and his 
sometimes harsh and vulgar language. * * * * Many have 

formed the opinion that Ethan Allen was a barbarian, a well-nigh 
savage; that he was cruel and revengeful, and as a warrior delighted 
in the .massacre and destruction of his enemies; but such opinions 
are entirely erroneous. Instead of being cruel, he was a man of 
remarkably susceptible and tender feelings, and instead of seeking 
the lives of his enemies who fell into his. power, I am not aware of 
any proof that he ever took the life of a human being with his own 
hand. * * * * 

“He may be compared to the stately oak growing in all its 
luxuriance and majesty in the midst of our native forests, whose form 
was never made symmetrical by the judicious application of the 
pruning knife ; whose asperities were never removed by the hand of 
cultivation. The roughness and extravagance of his character were 
only the natural excrescences which resulted from the uncommon 
vigor of his growth. 

“Vermont is indebted for her independence and the establish- 
ment of her government mainly to three individuals. These were 
Ethan Allen, Ira Allen and Thomas Chittenden. Thomas Chittenden 
was her chief magistrate, Ira Allen her diplomatist, and Ethan Allen 
her military chieftain. Each of these deserve honorable commemor- 
ation by the state. As Washington was the father of his country, so 
was Thomas Chittenden the father of Vermont ; and as Washington 
was a terror to the enemies of American independence, so was Ethan 
Allen a terror to the enemies of Vermont.” 

“ His memory then shall ever be 
Dear to our hearts as liberty ; 

And while our country has a name 
So long stands Ethan Allen’s fame.” 


CHAPTER V. 

THE STRUGGLE WITH NEW YORK.— CONTINUED. 

THE SONG OF THE VERMONTERS. 

ATTRIBUTED TO JOHN G. WHITTIER. 

Ho, all to the borders ! Vermonters, come down, 

With your breeches of deerskin, and jackets of brown ; 

With your red woolen caps, and your moccasins come 
To the gathering summons of trumpet and drum. 

Come down with your rifles ! Let gray wolf and fox 
Howl on in the shade of their primitive rocks ; 

Let the bear feed securely from pig pen and stall ; 

Here is two-legged game for your powder and ball. 

Does the “ Old Bay State ” threaten? Does Congress complain? 
Swarms Hampshire in arms on our borders again? 

Bark the war-dogs of Britain aloud on the lake? 

Let ’em come ! What they can they are welcome to take. 

. What seek they among us? The pride of our wealth 
Is c mfort, contentment, and labor and health, 

And lands which, as freemen, we only have trod, 

Independent of all, save the mercies of God. 

We owe no allegiance : we bow to no throne ; 

Our ruler is law, and the law is our own ; 

Our leaders themselves are our own fellowmen, 

Who can handle the sword, or the scythe, or the pen. 

Our wives are all true, and our daughters are fair, 

With their blue eyes of smiles, and their light flowing hair ; 

All brisk at their wheels till the dark even-fall, 

Then blithe at the sleigh-ride, the husking, and ball. 

We’ve sheep on the hillside ; we’ve cows on the plain ; 

And gay-tasseled cornfields, and rank-growing grain ; 

There are deer on the mountains, and wood-pigeons fly 
From the crack of our muskets, like clouds in the sky. 

And there’s fish in our streamlets and rivers, which take 
Their course from the hills to our broad-bosomed lake ; 

'Through rock-arched Winooski the salmon leaps free, 

And the portly shad follows all fresh from the sea. 
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like a sunbeam, the pickerel glides through his pool, 

And the spotted trout sleeps where the water is cool ; 

Or darts from his shelter of rock and of root 
At the beaver’s quick plunge, or the angler’s pursuit. 

And ours are the mountains, which grandly arise, 

Till they bathe their green heads in the blue of the skies ; 

And ours are the forests unwasted, unshorn, 

Save where the wild path of the tempest is torn. 

And though savage and wild be this climate of ours, 

And brief be our season of fruits and of flowers ; 

Far dearer the blast round our mountains which raves, 

Than the sweet summer zephyr which breathes over slaves. 

Hurrah for Vermont ! for the land which we till 
Must have sons to defend her, from valley and hill ; 

Leave the harvest to rot on the field where it grows, 

And the reaping of wheat for the reaping of foes. 

Come York or come Hampshire, come traitors and knaves, 

If ye rule o’er our land ye shall rule o’er our graves ; 

Our vow is recorded, our banner unfurled, 

In the name of Vermont we defy all the world. 

We now resume the narrative of the actual contest of the settlers 
with the land grabbers of New York. Ethan Allen returned to 
Bennington from Albany, in June, 1770, and reported the adverse 
results of the suits, and the utter rejection by the court of the New 
Hampshire titles. He also showed them that Judge Robert A. 
Livingston, who presided at the trials, had within a few months 
obtained a patent to himself and family of 35,000 acres in the disputed 
tract; and that Kempe and Duane (son-in-law of Livingston), the 
attorneys of the prosecution, were owners of the New York title to 
Princetown, wherein the premises covered by four of the suits were 
located. It thus appeared to the settlers that the forms of trial 
which had been allowed them were the merest mockery. Yet the 
judgments, if executed, would strip them of their possessions, carrying 
with them the improvements made by years of toil and hardship and 
peril, giving their all to their greedy enemies, leaving them and their 
families naked in the wilderness. On the other hand, to brave the 
power of the great colony of New York, acting under the forms of 
laws, with its civil arm upheld by its military power, was a dread 
alternative. A town meeting was called at Bennington. It was 
urged in advocating resistance that the king had recognized the 
injustice of their enemies; that they had, through their agent in 
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London, kept him informed of the hostile measures with which they 
had been pursued since the death of Gov. Moore; and that theie 
was reason to hope that the king’s authority would be interposed for 
their protection. It was, therefore, determined that, until a final 
decision by '-he king, no lands should be surrendered, but that the 
execution of writs of possession should be resisted, by force if neces- 
sary. The farms of Mr. Brcakenridge and Mr. Fuller, against whom 
judgments had been rendered, were taken under the protection of the 
town, and a committee was appointed to see that they were defended. 

On the other side, the New York claimants lost little tune in 
following up their advantage. In September following the trials, 
they made a second attempt to take possession of the farm of James 
Breakenridge, but met with as decided and successful opposition as 
before ; whereupon the infamous Dunmore, then governor, issued his 
proclamation for the arrest of the “ rioters,” naming Simeon Hath- 
away, Moses Scott, Jonathan Fisk and Silas Robinson as “the 
principal authors and actors in the riot.” Sheriff Ten Eyck, assisted 
by John Munro, on the 29th of November following, succeeded in 
capturing Silas Robinson, who lived two miles north of Bennington 
village, and hurrying him off to Albany before he could be rescued. 
Sheriff Ten Eyck was greatly elated, and wrote to Dunmore of his 
success, telling him at the same time that “from the advice of said 
Munro and other information he received, he judged it best to return 
with his prisoner (especially as he was reported to be one of the 
principal among them) , rather than risk his being rescued.” Dunmore 
replied, highly approving his conduct; he also instructed the kings 
attorney general to prosecute Robinson, which he did, and Mr. 
Robinson, with fifteen others, were indicted for riot. None of the 
others were ever arrested, nor was Robinson ever tried. It was 
doubtful if a jury in Albany county could be so packed as to convict 
any settler of a high crime for defending the home he had bought, 
paid for and improved, or for assisting his neighbor to do the same. 
Robinson was kept in jail eleven months and released without trial 
on bail. He was the only one of the Green Mountain Boys that the 
Yorkers ever succeeded in imprisoning in jail, if we except the brief 
confinement of Justice Samuel Robinson six years before. 

Several other attempts to execute writs of possession were made 
during the winter of 1770-71. The sheriff, accompanied by Munro 
and a dozen others, during the absence of Samuel Rose of Manchester, 
succeeded in entering his house; but seeing a band of his neighbois 
approaching they very hastily departed. They were able to turnout 
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one Carpenter of Shaftsbury, but the plaintiff’s tenant, not relishing 
the temper of his neighbors, presently fled. When the sheriff went 
to execute his writ against Breakenridge and Josiah Fuller of Ben- 
nington, he was, says Munro, “opposed by a number of armed men, 
who had shut themselves up in the defendants’ houses and threatened 
to blow his brains out if he proceeded.” It became apparent that 
the writs could not be executed without the aid of the military arm; 
it was, therefore, resolved that the posse comitatus , the militia of the 
county, should be called to the sheriff’s aid. This movement was, in 
its consequences, of such untold importance to the future state of 
Vermont that we give space to the account of it graphically given by 
Gov. Hall, as being perhaps the 1 best of the many that have been 
written. 

“Sheriff Ten Eyck made a general summons of the citizens of 
Albany, and when he left the city for Bennington on the morning of 
the 1 8th of July, 1771, he found himself at the head of about three 
hundred variously armed men of different occupations and professions ; 
among whom, of the gentry of the town, was the mayors, several 
aldermen, and four eminent counsellors-at-law, viz. : Mr. Silvester, 
Mr. Bleeker, Robert Yates and Christopher Yates. The party halted 
for the night at Sancock, a place situated on the Walloomsack 
creek, a little west of the present village of North Hoosick, and having 
received some additions to its numbers, by some levies on the way, 
took up its line of march the next morning for the residence of Mr. 
Breakenridge, some six or seven miles distant. 

“The settlers had received notice of the approach of the sheriff 
and his posse, and had prepared themselves for their reception. Mr. 
Breakenridge’s house was situated about a mile from the New York 
line, at the foot of a slight ridge of land running east and west, then 
covered with woods ; along the southerly side of which ridge ran the 
road by which the posse would naturally come. In the woods so 
far behind the ridge as to allow only their heads and the points of 
their muskets to be obscurely seen among the trees from the road, 
were posted nearly one hundred well armed men. Across a cleared 
field to the southeast of the house in sight, and within gunshot of it, 
was another somewhat smaller body of armed men. The house itself 
had been prepared against an assault by strong barricades for the door, 
and loop holes in the walls from which to fire upon the assailants, 
and within it were eighteen resolute men, well supplied with the 
proper means of defense, and provided with a red flag to be hoisted 
from the chimney, to notify their friends without whenever their 
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assistance should be needed. The family of Mr. Breakenridge had 
taken up their temporary abode at a neighbor’s, and in this condition 
the settlers calmly waited the approach of their adversaries. 

“When the advance of the sheriff’s party reached the bridge 
across the Walloomsack, half a mile to the northwest of Breaken- 
ridge’s, they found it guarded by six or seven men in arms, who said 
they had orders to stop them. However, after some conversation it 
was agreed that a few of the party might pass for the purpose of 
seeing Mr. Breakenridge, upon condition that no more should cross 
until their return. These, headed by Mayor Cuyler, were then 
conducted near Mr. Breakenridge’s house, where they found some 
twenty or thirty others. On being inquired of why so many men 
were assembled with the apparent design of opposing the sheriff, Mr. 
Breakenridge gave them for answer that he had no further concern 
with the farm, ‘and that the township had resolved to take the same 
under their protection, and that they intended to keep it.’ This the 
mayor told him was a mere evasion, which would not excuse him 
from the consequences that might ensue; ‘but that whatever blood 
should be spilled in opposing the king’s writ would be required from 
his hands.’ After more discourse it was agreed that Mr. Breaken- 
ridge should have some further communication with his friends; that 
the mayor and his party should return to the bridge, where they 
should be informed in half an hour of the result of his conference. 

“At the end of half an hour the sheriff, who had now reached 
the bridge with his whole party, was notified by a message from the 
settlers that the possession would not be given up, ‘but would be 
kept at all events.’ Whereupon the sheriff gave order for the posse 
to march forward to the house. But only a small portion of them 
could be persuaded to move, and most of those with much apparent 
reluctance. The men comprising the sheriff’s party had by this time 
obtained an inkling of the kind of reception they were likely to meet, 
and were unwilling to expose their lives in a cause in which they had 
no interest, and of the justice of which they were not well assured. 
In fact a majority of them disapproved of the conduct of the specu- 
lators, and sympathized with the settlers in their defence of their 
possessions. 

“The sheriff and those who accompanied him, on approaching 
the house, held a parley with the leaders of the settlers, in which 
Counsellor Robert Yates endeavored to persuade them to desist from 
any opposition to the execution of the writ. He told them, in sub- 
stance, that the jurisdiction of the government of New York over 
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them was undoubted, and that although the king had power ‘to 
allow, establish or change the jurisdiction as often as he pleased, yet 
that when once his majesty had divested himself of the right of soil, 
any dispute that should arise between subject and subject about the 
right could only be determined by the courts of justice where such 
controversies arose.’ Mr. Yates says ‘they readily acknowledged that 
they were under the present jurisdiction of New York, and that they 
were the king’s loyal subjects, but insisted that they had been very 
ill used in the trials for their lands by reason that the proofs they 
offered were rejected by the courts,’ and declared that ‘they had 
lately received from their agent in England the strongest assurance 
that their differences would soon be determined in their favor, and 
that he had advised them in the meanwhile to hold their possessions 
until such decision, which they were resolved to do.’ It appearing 
evident that the New York arguments, however plausible, were not 
to be accepted by the Bennington tribunal, the sheriff seized an axe 
and, going towards the door of the house, threatened to break it open. 
Immediately the party in the field, perceiving his movement, pre- 
sented their pieces towards him, upon which he came at once to the 
conclusion that in his position ‘discretion was the better part of valor,’ 
and retired. On returning to the bridge the sheriff, doubtless to save 
himself from blame, made a formal demand of the posse to accom- 
pany him five miles further into the township of Bennington to aid 
him in taking possession of the farm of Mr. Josiah Fuller, but as no 
one seemed inclined to venture farther in that direction, it was con- 
cluded to omit that part of the programme of the expedition from 
Albany. ‘The power of the country’ was allowed to evaporate, and 
the men composing it dispersed with all commendable speed to their 
several homes, thus leaving the settlers in the quiet occupation of their 
property, and illustrating the truth of the quaint apothegm of Allen, 
after the trials at Albany, ‘ that the gods of the valleys were not the 
gods of the hills.’ 

“It is scarcely possible to overestimate the importance, in the New 
York controversy, of this discomfiture of the sheriff and his posse. It 
not only gave confidence to the New Hampshire claimants in their 
ability to defend their possessions, but served to convince their oppo- 
nents, that the feelings of the body of their own people were in unison 
with those of the settlers, and that any attempt to gain possession of 
the disputed lands by calling into public action the civil power of the 
province, would necessarily prove unavailing. This defeat of the New 
York claimants was the entering wedge that eventually severed the 
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New Hampshire grants from a province to which they had been with- 
out their knowledge annexed by the arbitrary will of the crown. Here, 
in fact, on the farm of James Breakenridge, was born the future state 
of Vermont, which, struggling through the perils of infancy, had by 
the commencement of the general revolution, acquired the activity 
and strength of adventurous' youth, had by its close reached the full 
stature of manhood, and which not long afterwards became the ac- 
knowledged equal of its associate American republics.” 

From the time of the retreat of the sheriffs posse from Benning- 
ton, the forcible opposition to the York land thieves became more 
definite and systematic, extending through all the towns west of the 
Gieen Mountains. Committees and Councils of Safety were organized 
in the several towns, the scope of whose powers was not strictly de- 
fined. The tiuth is, (says Mr. Slade), there was no regular govern- 
ment in the state. Everything was unsettled. No social compact 
existed, nor any bond of union save that which resulted from common 
wants and common dangers; and everything that bore the semblance 
of organization was the offspring of urgent necessity. But one senti- 
ment prevailed in relation to the claims of New York. On the full 
exhibition of their extent every man’s arm was instantly nerved for 
resistance. To give effect to this resistance, town meetings were held, 
committees of safety were appointed, and general conventions of these 
committees were called on important occasions. Originating in the 
necessity of lesistance to the claims of New York, the proceedings of 
those conventions seem to have been confined to that object. Re- 
monstrating with the governor of that province, addressing the peo- 
ple, passing decrees forbidding the exercise of York authority or the 
acceptance of York grants, and ordering the application of the Beech 
Seal as a terror to evil-doers, all seem to have been within the scope 
of their powers. 

As is well known, the punishment of the Beech Seal consisted in 
stripes upon the naked back of the culprit, inflicted with beech rods 
of the wilderness, “ the growth of the soil they coveted.” It took its 
name in allusion to the great seal of the province of New Hampshire, 
which was affixed to the charters which the York courts refused 
to recognize. This seal contained the figure of a beech tree. Those 
who have ever tested a blue beech rod in the capacity of a scourge 
will have no question but that beech sealing was a punishment. 

Military organizations were also quickly formed. The company 
at Bennington had existed from 1764, then 66 men of all arms, com- 
prising all able-bodied men then in town between the ages of 18 and 
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60. Other companies were now organized in other towns. Seth 
Warner, Remember Baker, Robert Cochran and others were captains, 
the whole being under command of Ethan Allan with the title of 
colonel. 

The position of the settlers was one now requiring the exercise 
not only of the greatest coolness and daring, but also of the greatest 
discretion. They were yet loyal subjects of the king, to whom they 
had appealed for relief; their appeals had been favorably received 
and from him they had the strongest hopes of ultimate protection. 
They had not the power : f they had had the inclination to defy the 
government of Great Britain, though they deemed themselves able to 
compete successfully with that of New York. But by opposing the 
subordinate government they were in danger of incurring the enmity 
of its superior. They saw that the excessive injuries to the persons, 
or wanton destruction of the property, of their adversaries would be 
likely to excite against them the displeasure of the king and his minis- 
try. Sound policy therefore required that the resistance to the New 
York government should be in as mild a form as was possible, and yet 
be effective. A system of terrorism, with little actual violence, was 
therefore early adopted and steadily pursued. Violence was resorted 
to when deemed absolutely necessary, but was always accompanied 
by threats of much greater if the offence were repeated, and the 
threats were made in such an earnest and defiant manner that they 
produced the belief that they would be executed. The minutes of 
the New York council are full of complaints of patentees and survey- 
ors that their lives were in danger from the armed bands of Green 
Mountain Boys, and they furnish abundant evidence of the terror 
which their threats inspired, and of their great efficacy in deterring 
invasions of the disputed territory. And yet, during the whole con- 
troversy, not a single life was taken, not a person was permanently 
maimed, and there is no evidence that a gun was ever aimed and dis- 
charged at any one. Surveyors and claimants were frequently told 
that armed men were prowling in the woods to shoot them, and that 
their lives would be taken if they did not desist from their aggressions. 
Shots were fired by way of intimidation. In the case of Justin Munro, 
guns were discharged about his house to frighten him away, though 
he might any day have been taken and punished as they saw fit ; but 
from policy he was suffered to remain, in fear of his life, until he chose 
to retire. The mysterious quaintness of the language in which the 
threats were clothed, served to increase their terror. One of the pen- 
alties to which those suspected of collusion with the Yorkers were 
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told that they were exposed, was that of being “ viewed Precisely 
what that meant was not defined. It was understood to import that 
the conduct of the suspected party would be examined by a commit- 
tee of the settlers, and that if found delinquent, he would be dealt 
with as they might order, even to the punishment of the beech seal. 
But this punishment, though abundantly threatened, was not often 
executed. There are in fact not more than two or three proven in- 
stances in which it appears to have been inflicted. The fear of it, 
however, added much to the strength of the Hampshire men in the 
conti oversy, and was a cause of weakness in their opponents. When 
we consider the terrible provocations of the pioneers, and the awful 
punishments denounced against them, at the instance of these land 
sharks, for no crime whatever, and for no offence save that of defend- 
ing their lives and their property, we cannot but admire the supreme 
adroitness and the wonderful self-repression with which they played 
their desperate game, and finally won it against such fearful odds. 

As far as possible, without undue perplexity, we shall further 
sketch the story of the contest in the language of those engaged 
therein, by quoting from such papers, on either side, as have been 
preserved, not only because these papers give the most vivid account 
of the struggle itself, but because they illustrate, on the side of the 
settlers, the consummate mastery which those hardy pioneers had of 
the principles governing the situation, and the remarkable force with 
which they were able to present these principles and fully to justify 
themselves theieby. Most of the documents quoted are preserved in 
Slade’s State Papers. 

It will be remembered that Tryon succeeded Dunmore as gov- 
ei noi in July, 1771, and that the royal order prohibiting grants was, 
in his instructions, laid by him before his council the same month. 
He was recalled to England as before stated, and left in April, 1774. 
His grant of 32,000 acres to himself was dated April 14, 1772. The 
last patent issued by him during this term was in June, 1772, from 
which time for nearly seventeen months there was a total cessation of 
giants of Vermont lands. Not only the stunning rebukes received by 
him from the colonial secretary, but the bold attitude of the settlers 
and the fact that they had, in the fall of 1 772, sent a new embassy to 
London, Jehial Hawley and James Breakinridge, to inform the home 
government more fully and urge measures of relief, all combined to 
stay his hand. But before the embassy, and while Tryon was seeking 
to hold his ill-gotten gains and justify himself with the English gov- 
eminent, he initiated the following correspondence which explains it- 
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self. It would appear that the settlers knew nothing of the stinging 
reprimands that Tryon had received from his master. 

Governor Tryon to The Green Mountain Boys. 

On His Majesty’s Service. 

New York, May, 19th, 1772. 

To the Rev. Mr. Dewey, and the inhabitants of Bennington and the 
adjacent country on the east side of Hudson’s River. 
Gentlemen : The many violent and illegal acts you have lately 
committed against the peace and good order of this Province, of which 
I have had frquent proofs and informations, at the same time that 
they are not only a reproach to yourselves, but dangerous and inju- 
rious to your families and interests, cannot fail of being highly offen- 
sive to your Sovereign. You may depend, a perseverance in your 
disobedience to, and violations of, the Laws of your country, must 
soon draw forth against you the exertions of the Powers of Government. 
However, being sincerely desirous on my part to avoid compulsive 
measures, while lenient methods may prove successful, I esteem it 
my duty to invite you to lay before this government the causes of 
your illegal proceedings ; and it is with the concurrence and advice 
of his Majesty’s Council, that I send you this invitation, who, with 
me, are disposed to examine into the grounds of your behaviour and 
discontent with deliberation and candor, and as far as in us lies, to 
give such relief as the nature of your situation and circumstances will 
justify. That there may be no obstruction to your laying before me 
in council, as soon as possible, a fair representation of your conduct, 
I do hereby engage full security and protection to any persons whom 
you shall choose to send on this business to New York, from the time 
they leave their homes to the time of their return, except Robert 
Cock ran, as also Allen, Baker and Teril , mentioned in my Proclama- 
tion of the 9th of December last, and Seth Warner, whose audacious 
behaviour to a Civil Magistrate, has subjected him to the penalties 
of the laws of his country. I am told Mr. William Dewey, a Minister 
of the Gospel, James Breakinridge, and Mr. Fay, are persons in whose 
judgment you have much confidence. I should, therefore, think they 
would be your proper messengers on a business, in which you arc so 
deeply concerned ; especially Mr. Dewey, who has been favorably 
represented here since my appointment to this Government. His 
Majesty’s Secretary of State has signified to me, that the King has 
finally fixed Connecticut River to be the established jurisdiction be- 
tween the Government of New York and New Hampshire. 
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This circumstance I mention that you may not be misled or de- 
ceived by a persausion that that part of the country you inhabit, will 
ever be annexed to the Government of New Hampshire. I have this 
farther motive for mentioning the King’s final decision, that, by your 
receiving this authority, of your being in the government of New 
York, I am hopeful your future conduct will justify me, in assuring 
his Majesty of your dutiful obedience to his royal determination. I 
flatter myself you will cheerfully improve this final offer of reconciling 
yourselves to this Government. I am your friend, 


W. Tryon. 


